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CANAAN’S ANNIVERSARY 
Historical Address by Hon. James Burns Wallace 


The town of Canaan celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its settlement, 
and observed “Old Home Week,” 
the week following that regularly set 
apart by the State Association for 
the latter purpose, the programme 
commencing on Saturday evening, 
August 26, with a street illumination 
and torchlight parade, headed by the 
Canaan Drum Corps, which was wit- 
nessed by a large crowd of spectators, 
including many natives and former 
residents from abroad returning for 
the occasion. 

On Sunday afternoon impressive 
services were held in the old North 
Church on Canaan Street, with a 
very large attendance, the devotional 
exercises being led by Rev. C. W. 
Taylor, with prayer by Rev. C. S. 
Wycoff; the anniversary sermon was 
given by Rev. George H. Reed, D.D., 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Concord. The Music was 
of high order, a large chorus of local 
and visiting musicians occupying the 
old time ‘“‘singers’ seats,’’ supple- 
mented by an extensive orchestra. 
In the evening Hough’s Band of 
Lebanon, which furnished music 
throughout the celebration, gave a 
sacred concert on the lawn, in front 
of the old Union Academy building. 

On Monday, the main day of the 
celebration, there was a grand parade 
in the forenoon, with Maj. A. H. 
Chase of Concord as chief marshal, 
which included a long line of decorated 
carriages and floats, some containing 
descendants of the early settlers. 
The various orders and organizations 


of the town were represented, to- 
gether with the Mascoma Manu- 
facturing Company, the schools, and 
the town’s highway department, with 
a company of “horribles” bringing 
up the rear. 

The anniversary exercises, proper, 
were held in the afternoon, in alarge 
tent provided for the occasion, which 
was well filled, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather. Hon. C. M. 
Blodgett, mayor of Malden, Mass., 
presided; the invocation. was by 
Rev. C. W. Taylor, and the historical 
address was given by Hon. James B. 
Wallace, of the present Executive 
Council, a Canaan native and resi- 
dent and historian of the town. Prof. 
George W. Parker, a former resident; 
read an original poem, and reminis- 
cances of the early days were given 
by C. O. Barney, editor of the Canaan 
Reporter. A variety of excellent 
music enlivened the exercises. 

An “Old Settlers’ Ball’? was held 
in the evening, in the tent, which had 
been provided with a floor for dancing, 
the grand march, participated in by 
one hundred couples, being led by E. 
M. Allen, chairman of the Committee 
of arrangement, and Mrs. Allen, 
costumed as George and Martha 
Washington. 

The programme extended over 
Tuesday, the 28th, with a handsome 
parade of decorated automobiles in 
the forenoon, and a variety of sports; 
more speaking in the tent in the 
afternoon, with E. M. Allen presiding, 
and several short addresses, and a 
ministrel show in the evening, at- 
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tended by more than one thousand 
persons, and highly enjoyed by all. 

Altogether the celebration was a 
grand success, reflecting credit upon 
the town, and giving great satisfac- 
tion to the mass of its people, 
native and resident, as well as to the 
many visitors from other. places. 
Special credit for the success at- 
tained is generally accorded to Edwin 
M. Allen chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, and Walter C. 
Story, through whose personal solici- 
tation the necessary funds were 
mainly secured. 

The historical address by Hon. 
James B. Wallace is as follows: 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


I am to tell you of the trials and labors of 
the men and women who settled this town. 
The paths they trod between each other’s 
doors are for the most part grown up and 
have disappeared. The brush houses and 
log huts that sheltered them in their early 
struggles have rotted down, and nothing re- 
mains to mark their location except that one, 
more fortunate than his neighbor, dug a 
cellar, traces of which still exist. The tools 
and implements used to subdue the wilder- 
ness have long since disappeared. The house- 
hold articles are worn out, but here and there 
can be found some of the old tables, chairs, 
chests and high-boys used by our ancestors 
when they became more prosperous. 

We are all of us more or less historians. 
We like to tell of what we have done, whether 
it is interesting to others or not; and, if we 
can tell the same story twice alike, our reputa- 
tion is safe. We are making history every 
minute; it is the record of things past. This 
record may be preserved in various ways, by 
word of mouth from generation to generation, 
by monuments and mounds; no tribe is so 
rude but what it has attempted to preserve 
its former existence. As we do nothing but 
enact history, so do we say nothing but recite 
it. The motives which move us in our ac- 
tions are not always apparent to even our- 
selves, much less to our fellowmen. 

Why did I do that? has been asked by 
many a*man of himself. The diversity of 
our actions, it would seem, could not be con- 
trolled by our reason. Was it reasonable 
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that John Scofield should leave his relatives 
and friends, pack up his household goods and 
gods on a handsled and, with his wife and 
four children, walk through the forests and 
ford streams in the late fall and winter of 
1766, from Norwich, Conn., a distance of 
over two hundred miles, to settle in this 
wilderness? What were his motives? 

If he sought loneliness and solitude, he 
found it, but not for long. A path once 
made soon becomes hardened by continuous 
feet. And so it was in the settlement of this 
town. 

The history of our town did not begin here. 
It was incorporated by a charter granted by 
Gov. Benning Wentworth, July 9, 1761, and 
upon the following conditions: that every 
grantee shall plant and cultivate five acres 
of land within the term of five years for every 
fifty acres contained in his share. That all 
pine trees fit for masting our royal navy 
should be preserved. That one acre of land 
should be lotted to each grantee, as near the 
center of the town as possible, before any 
other division of land should be made. The 
condition that was not complied with was 
the planting and cultivating of five acres of 
land within five years. The charter lapsed; 
application was made for its renewal which 
was granted by Gov. John Wentworth, 
February 23, 1769, for a period of four years. 
Attached to the charter are the names of 
sixty-two men, and not more than ten or 
twelve of them ever saw their grants: Amos 
Walworth, Ebeneazer Eames, George and 
Daniel Harris, Samuel Meacham, Thos. 
Gates, Thos. Miner, James Jones, Samuel 
Dodge, Ephraim Wells, Jr., Josiah Gates; 
possibly Thos. Gustin, who was appointed the 
moderator of the first town meeting in the 
charter. 

The settlers had little to do with the Indians 
and no mention of them is found in the rec- 
ords of the town. Nevertheless, they were 
around here and evidence of two camps has 
been found—one upon the shores of Hart 
Pond, on land of George E. Cobb, and the 
other near the outlet of Goose Pond. They 
probably belonged to the great family of 
Abnakis. 

Before the arrival of any settlers, it is not 
known how many years before, trappers and 
hunters explored these regions, and, it is 
reported, met with good success. The names 
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of these men have come down tous. Colby 
and his partner, Tribble. Colby was an an- 
cestor of Ensign Colby, who settled on the 
land now occupied by Thos. Robitaille. 
Daniel Colby, a son of the trapper, came with 
them and afterwards settled here. He was 
99 years, and 7 months old when he died, and 
had fifteen children. 

Hart was another trapper who came with 
them, after whom Hart Pond wasnamed. As 
far back as the memory and records of the 
old settlers go, it was known by the name of 
H-A-R-T Pond. These men came from 
Haverhill, Mass. 

The story of the first settlement is legendary. 
There are no records or proofs of its truth. 
It has been handed down from generation to 
generation. 

At the age of 51 years, John Scofield started 
from Norwich, Cenn., with his family. He 
reached Lebanon, where he knocked around 
trying to find some place to settle. He had 
heard from trappers and hunters of the 
abundance of game, the rich intervals and 
huge pine, where no man had stayed longer 
than was needed to set and visit his traps. 
He started in the wintry December of 1766, 
on snow shoes, hauling his effects on a 
handsled followed by his wife and four 
children, two sons and two daughters. He 
built his brush house in the valley, about 
twenty five rods north of where the old 
District no. 10 schoolhouse stood, and after- 
wards replaced it with logs and dug a cellar 
and built a stone oven. He had been ac- 
customed to the comforts of social life, but 
he was not a social man. He was not fond 
of neighbors. He wanted to be far enough 
away from them so that when he visited 
them, they would be glad to see him. Sco- 
field was not a grantee, but he and his sons 
purchased lands of the proprietors. That his 
labors and virtues were appreciated is evident 
from the vote passed at the first proprietors’ 
meeting, when he was awarded $26, as having 
contributed most to effect the settlernent of 
the town. He was the moderator at the first 
town meeting and, during his life here, oc- 
cupied positions of trust and confidence. 
His sons, Eleazer and John, and daughter, 
Miriam, married and settled here. His 
daughter, Delight, married and settled in 
Hanover. He died in 1784, and his widow 
died ten years later. 
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A few years after the death of their parents, 
Eleazer and John sold out and moved to 
Canada. Eleazer lived on South Road, 
where John Moore afterwards lived, and his’ 
brother, ‘John, lived on the farm adjoining, 
afterwards occupied by Maj. Levi George, 
opposite the farm of the late George Ginn. 

Thomas Miner, the second settler, also 
came from Norwich and was 23 years old 
when he came here. He was one of the grant- 
ees, and at the date of the charter was 18 
years old. He had been a sailor and had 
laid up some property. He had been of a 
roving, free and easy-going disposition and 
not in love with restraint of any kind. He 
was married in 1765, and this did not tame 
him enough to make him want to settle 
down. He was uneasy to be on the go. In 
the fall of 1766, after his first child was born, 
he tried to get. the Harrises and other pro- 
prietors to start for their new grant. They 
finally prevailed upon him to wait until the 
next spring, by promising to go with him. 
Spring came; the others were not ready, but 
Miner started, with his wife and child and 
such implements as he could pack on a horse, 
and driving a cow. The next morning after 
his arrival, his horse was missing. He re- 
traced his path about thirty miles and found 
him. When he reached his wife and child 
again, Mrs. Miner assured her husband that 
she had heard sounds like chopping with an 
axe. The following morning he heard the 
same sounds. He discharged his gun which 
was answered by the report from another 
gun. It was not long before John Scofield 
and Thos. Miner met. The friendship thus 
formed continued throughout their lives. 

Fifty-one of the sixty-two grantees were 
residents of Norwich, Colchester, and the 
surrounding towns in Connecticut. The 
other eleven grantees were friends of the 
Governor. 

It was not until the summer of 1767, that 
George and Daniel Harris, Amos Walworth, 
Samuel Benedict, Samuel Jones (with him was 
Reynold Gates), Lewis Joslyn, Asa Williams, 
Joseph Craw and Daniel Crossman started 
from Connecticut. George Harris was a man 
of energy and intelligence, and was recognized 
as the leader. Soon after their arrival here 
they proceeded to explore the country. They 
were not sure that they would like the land 
well enough to bring their families. Goose 
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Pond received its name, it is reported, from 
an incident that occurred on one of their ex- 
peditions. They came upon a sheet of water 
near Hanover whose surface was alive with 
ducks and geese. They killed a goose—an 
old one—cooked it all day and it was still 
tough. It never got tender and to com- 
memorate the goose they named the pond 
after it. George Harris, Amos Waltworth, 
Samuel Jones, Joseph Craw and Daniel 
Crossman selected lands on South Road. 
Crossman, Craw and Benedict who had 
brought their families went into the business 
of brush housekeeping, like Miner and 
Scofield. Samuel Jones, who was unmarried, 





Hon. Elijah Blaisdell 
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attached himself to Mr. Scofield’s family, and 
afterwards married Miriam Scofield. 

The Harrises and Walworth returned to 
Connecticut and reported what they had 
found. George’ Harris returned the same 
season with his family, accorhpanied by 
Samuel Dodge and Capt. Josiah Gates. They 
all built log houses before winter set in. The 
first death occurred the winter of 1768— 
Joseph Craw’s child. 

The first winter was very severe. There 
were no crops and the-nearest corn mill was 
in Lebanon, twelve miles away, with only 
a foot trail through the forest, obstructed 
by swamps and fallen trees, and only logs 
for bridges. 
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There are two kinds of records made by the 
settlers of this town: The proprietors’ rec- 
ords were. made by the men who owned the 
charter rights. Not all of the settlers owned 
proprietors’ rights. The town records were 
made by the inhabitants of the town. The 
duty of the proprietors consisted mostly in 
dividing up the land and lotting it to 
the rights named in the charter. Each 
right had about 325 acres. The first meeting 
of the proprietors was July 19, 1768, and for 
two years all the town business was done by 
them, until the first town meeting, July 3, 
1770. The same men held offices in both 
meetings. There were more offices than 
men to fill them. 

Deacon Caleb Welch was the eighth family 
to settle here, in 1768. Asa Kilburn and 
Jedediah Hibbard came that year from Leba- 
non, and Nathaniel Bartlett. In 1769, 
Ebenezer Eames, Thos. Baldwin, Joshua 
and Ezekiel Wells and Samuel Chapman 
came. Richard and Caleb Clark came in 
1773; Robert Barber in 1778 or 9; William 
Ayer and Nathan Follansbee in 1779; 
Jonathan Carlton and David Dustin, Daniel 
Parot and Sargent Blaisdell, about 1780; 
John arid Clark Currier in 1781; the six 
Richardson brothers, William, John, Enoch, 
Joshua, Eliphalet and Moses, in 1782; 
William Bradbury in 1785. Ebenezer Eames 
built the first corn mill, which was contracted 
to be finished December 1, 1771. It was 
built at the corner, with an over shot wheel, 
a little below the shop of R. F. Haffenreffer. 
It was clumsy and uncouth, but the people 
no longer had to go to Lebanon and carry 
their corn and meal on their backs. 

The last meeting of the proprietors was 
held December 2, 1845. The land having 
been divided and many of the rights having 
received their full share were cancelled, and 
Joseph Dustin and Elijah Blaisdell were ap- 
pointed a committee to dispose of all the 
remaining undivided land. Mr. Dustin sub- 
sequently gave several deeds of these un- 
divided lands. 

Canaan was one of sixteen towns along 
this side of the Connecticut River that de- 
sired to unite with Vermont in 1778, when 
Vermont had petitioned Congress to be ad- 
mitted as a state. These towns had become 
dissatisfied with the measures adopted for 
framing a constitution in New Hampshire. 





Vermont accepted the union of these towns, 
by a resolution, June 11, 1778. They gave 
notice to New Hampshire and asked that 
the boundary line be accurately settled. 
New Hampshire would not recognize their 
right of secession. Appeal was made to 
Congress, Vermont having appointed com- 
missioners, and, after consideration, Congress, 
by a resolution in August, 1731, made it an 
indispensible preliminary to the admission 
of Vermont as a state that she give up all 
claim to the grants east of the west bank of 
the Connecticut River. In the end Vermont 
gave up her claim and’ was admitted into the 
Union. It is this resolution which forms an 
important part of the case for New Hampshire 
in the action now pending with Vermont to 
establish the boundary line between the 
two states. There was also an effort made 
by certain towns, on both sides of the river, 
to include this town, to form themselves into 
anewstate. This did not meet witirfavor. 
The building of a meeting house disturbed 


the people in the early days. The early 
settlers were very religious and were per- ~ 


sistent in their attendance on Divine Wor- 
ship. Their meetings began early in the 
morning and lasted all day. It is not so 
many years ago that we had a service in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon, with 
Sunday School between and prayer meeting 
in the evening, and everybody went. Now 
it is difficult to induce attendance at one 
service. The old settlers met mostly in 
barns. Stoves were unheard of, except the 
little iron ones that were used for putting 
the feet on, and the barns were not even double 
boarded. There they would gather and 
listen to a prayer half an hour long and a 
sermon of two hours, and woe to the small 
boy who made a noise or the brother or sister 
whose head began to nod. The tithing-man 
compelled attendance at church, and enforced 
order with his white wand, a ball on one end 


and a fox tail on the other. The ball was. 


used for the men on the top of the head, and 
the fox tail was drawn gently under the ladies’ 
noses. But there was a humorous side to this 
annoyance which would sometimes crop out 
in the characteristics of the man who filled 


the office. Capt. Joseph Wheat was tithing- . 


man during the earlier portion of his father’s 
ministry. The old elder, when once he 
settled into his two hours’ labor, was obliv- 
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ious to all outside occurrences. On one 
occasion Captain Jo, seizing his wand, 
started out to quell a riotous disposition 
among several children, whose guardians had 
ceased from their labors and gone to sleep. 
As he cast his eyes about the house, he was 
astonished to perceive the whole congregation 
nodding, wholly unconscious and careless 
of the thunders that resounded from the 
pulpit. He was quick-witted and eccentric, 
particularly when seized with a profane 
sentiment. On this occasion he never said 
a word, but jumped up and jerked his solid 
feet down square upon the floor. The con- 
cussion brought the whole astonished con- 
gregation to their feet. The old man stopped 
preaching also,—lost his balance, in fact—but 
rallied in a moment and sternly demanded, 
“Jo, why do you disturb this meeting? Is 
that the way you keep order?” “Sir,” 
says Captain Jo, “‘it lies between you and me 
to entertain and instruct this congregation. 
You’ve been telling them awful truths for 
more than an hour and they all went to sleep. 
I gave one solid jump, and they roused up as 
if Satan were already shaking his spread wings 
to carry them off. Your arguments are very 
persuasive, but you see mine are powerful.” 
Thos. Baldwin, who had had charge of the 
church for several years, urged the necessity 
of a meeting house, a stated place for worship 
and dedicated to God. Poverty and hard 
times were pleaded, but at length, on March 
11, 1788, the town voted to build a-meeting 
house. Several meetings were held, and 
finally Dea. Caleb Welch, Lieut. Ez Wells, 


John Scofield, Wm. Richardson and Daniel ° 


Blaisdell were appointed to “ prefix’’ the spot 
and propose a convenient méthod to build 
said house. The committee began to clear 
the ground on the old Barber farm. Dis- 
sensions arose that were so serious and bitter 
that further action was postponed. After 
four years of discussion, on August 27, 1792, 
they voted again to build a meeting house. 
The committee was appointed, and on October 
10, having reported, their report was ac- 
cepted. It was voted to build it by proprie- 
torship. On November 5, 1792, a public 
vendue was held and the pew ground was bid 
off to different owners for a total sum of 945 
pounds, 13 shillings. 

On December 26, 1792, the building and 
finishing of the house was struck off to 


William Parkhurst, son-in-law of Robert 
Barber, for 561 pounds. It was to be finished 
by September 1, 1794. Its dimensions were 
to be 42 by 52 feet, 26-foot posts, with two 
porches, one at each end, 12 feet square and 
posts 23 feet. The inside work was to be 
done in every ‘respect equal to the upper 
meeting house in Salisbury. The building 
was not ready to be raised until early in 
September, 1793. A barrel of rum had been 
procured from Jesse Johnson at East Enfield 
to steady the nerves and increase the emula- 
tion. It is said that Mr. Parkhurst, who was 
a handsome young man, cool headed and of 
firm nerves, while working upon the ridge 
pole was called to assist in arranging the heavy 
plate and that he walked down the western 
rafter upright with his axe upon his shoulder 
and several times exhibited feats of surprising 
coolness. At last he proposed riding astride 
one of the heavy timbers, but, when near 
the top, the rope tackling broke and he fell 
to the ground. He was unconscious and seri- 
ously injured and never recovered the use of 
his limbs. 

The completion of the house dragged along 
and in November, 1796, they voted to pros- 
ecute Mr. Parkhurst’s bondsmen if it was 
not completed by the next May. Capt. 
Robert Barber and his son, John M., the 
bondsmen, completed it, but the committee 
refused to accept. 

There is no record of the dedication of the 
house to God, either by sermon, prayer or 
anthem, neither the day nor the reverend 
men who took part in it; nor the banquet 
which followed at Caleb Pierce’s new tavern. 

The house was built without steeple or 
bell, with three entrances, one on each end, 
under the porticos, and one on the south. 
The pews were square boxes; those in the 
center were placed in squares of four, and a 
row of pews round the walls, raised one step 
above the floor. The pulpit was reached 
by a flight of ten steps, and from this eleva- 
tion the minister could look into the gallery. 
A picturesque and large-toned sounding 
board was suspended over the desk. The 
original clapboards were split from pine logs 
and the shingles the same.’ The timbers 
were cut, mostly, near the common, and the 
boards were sawed by Jonathan Carlton at 
his mill at the village. The nails were of 
wrought iron, cut out of nail iron of various 
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thicknesses, by the aid of a machine made for 
that purpose and set up in Mr. Carlton’s 
mill. There was preaching in the building 
until 1856. But from the time of its erection 
it has been used by the town for its town 
meetings and has been known for many 
years as the Town House. 

The Grafton Turnpike Company caused 
much discussion and contention for many 
years. It was incorporated June 21, 1804. 
Daniel Blaisdell, Ezekiel Wells and Moses 
Dole were the Canaan men named, with 
others from adjoining towns, as incorporators. 
They were given power to build a toll road 
with gates and establish rates of toll. Daniel 
Blaisdell was treasurer. There were two 
toll gates in this town. The first gate was 
at Worth’s Tavern, which stood on the site 
of Mrs. St. Amand’s residence. As this was 
an easy place to evade payment it was moved 
down near the Orange line. The second gate 
was at Gates Tavern near Hanover line. The 
farm is now owned by Mr. Melvin Washburn. 
The old Tavern burned about two years ago. 
The pike was advertised as a bonanza which 
was to fill the pockets of its proprietors. 
John Currier and Thaddeus Lathrop con- 
tracted to build 130 rods for $200. It was 
to be thirty feet wide; causeways, twenty- 
four feet wide. It was to be two feet higher 
in the center than the sides. One hundred 
and seventeen shares were owned in Canaan, 
of the 300 issued; par value $100. Ten 
dollars, was to be paid on receiving stock and 
the balance as called for. In 1807, the con- 
fidence in the pike was unabated and the 
town voted to sell the school lots and lay 
out the money in the pike. They after- 
wards voted to sell the public rights unsold 
and invest in the pike. The town bought 
fifteen shares of the turnpike. In 1808, 
there were assessments, but no dividends, and 
the pike was unfinished. 

In 1811, the town voted to raise money to 
pay its assessments. Fourteen men who did 
not live on the pike “‘Decented” against 
paying these taxes. Later in November they 


voted to sell, for $100, the fifteen shares © 


which had already cost the town $110 a share 
and against which were assessments of $372. 
Between 1807 and 1811, there were seven 
assessments. The town paid part of the 
sixth and none of the seventh. The first 
dividend was paid in 1813, and the last in 


1818, in all $6.46 on each share. It cost the 
people of Canaan, $15,688.19, for their ex- 
perience with the pike, of which amount they 
received back $755.82 in dividends. The 
total cost to the town was $2,067.75. Each 
share cost its owner $137.85. 

The pike dragged along until 1828, when 
the legislature allowed it to go into liquidation. 
And the same year the selectmen laid the road 
over the same land. 

From the earliest settlement of this town 
its people have been strongly sectarian in 
religious matters. Personal recollections of 
the old people are that they conceived it to 
be of vital importance to make a public 
confession of religion, and to be constant in 
their attendance upon its ordinances. With- 
out reflecting that (in many cases) it was 
only an outside garment for Sunday use, 
the sentiment grows upon one that these 
solemn faced old gentlemen, whose constant 
appearance at the meeting house, riding on 
horseback and bringing their wives upon a 
pillion behind them, were men of God to 
whom no evil could come nigh. Each man 
was his own expounder of the faith and doc- 
trine he held to. They were all more or less 
given to expressing their views on Sundays, 
and, having once announced their beliefs, 
they were not inclined to modify them, how- 
ever they might differ from received opinions. 
There were strong voiced persons among them, 
who gradually monopolized the time, and at 
length crowded out the feeble. These men 
and women were never favorable to being 
taxed to pay for preaching, because they con- 
sidered themselves qualified to preach for 
nothing. The records for many years give 
us only negative votes upon the subject. At 
length, when young Thomas Baldwin, one 
of their own boys, sprightly, eloquent and 
consistent, by hard study and steady applica- 
tion, had been set apart and ordained as an 
evangelist, and placed over this young church 
and people they yielded gracefully to him as 
their leader. The women loved and petted 
him, and the men honored and respected him 
for his manly, yet gentle character—and 35 
pounds was readily voted for preaching for 
his support. But in the flush of their pleasure 
at having a leader, and while they were con- 
gratulating themselves upon their unanimity, 
there was heard one little piping voice and 
then another, very feeble, sounding much as 
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if ashamed of its own weakness, and then 
another—until five men came haltingly 
forward and ‘‘descented”’ to raising the tax. 
They did not believe it scriptural to support 
@ man for doing nothing but preach—it 
would be encouraging laziness. They liked 
for the brethren to have a chance to tell of 
the Lord’s doings, and not pay for a man’s 
speech when his hands were idle. “No, 
they wan’t a going to do no such thing.” 
Everybody in that hard working community 
ought to have a chance to free his mind in 
his own way. It was put to vote, and those 
dissenting fellows were excused from paying 
any part of the tax. Each day while clearing 
away the forests, or working the lands, these 
strong minded men were rehearsing the 
thoughts they intended to speak at the next 
Sunday gathering. Among them were many 
fluent speakers—men who with education 
might have shone in the world of letters. 
With such men for fathers it is no wonder 
that many of the sons became preachers, and 
that several of them should attain eminence 
in the denomination to which they attached 
themselves. 

The first preacher of whom we have any 
record was James Treadway, who came here 
as a settler in 1770. We know but little 
about his doctrine, and what is known of 
the man is not any evidence of Christian 
principles, but rather a desire to better him- 
self during the temporary lethargy of the pro- 
prietors, who, when they realized that all men 
are not honest, promptly rebuked him, and 
in a few years he disappeared. 

The first church established in Canaan was 
Baptist. The record of this event has been 
laid aside, but it was probably about 1780— 
that is, that denomination seemed to have 
the most followers, and in the early days the 
most control over who should preach. Be- 
fore the meeting house was built there was 
no stated place of worship; they met where 
it was convenient. Late in the summer of 
1780 there came to town two Baptist evange- 
lists, illiterate, but very zealous in their in- 
tercourse with the people. Their homely 
talk roused a large interest in religious mat- 
ters. Their names have passed out of story 
and we cannot, if we would, give their ad- 
dress. They remained here several weeks. 
Some old professors were worked up and 
several young persons converted, among the 


others was Thomas Baldwin. He had al- 
ready, since the death of his boy, Erastus, 
whose tombstone is in the cemetery on the 
street, become a studious and serious young 
man. After these strangers had departed 
a suggestion was uttered that a church or- 
ganization would be desirable, which led in 
a short time to the calling of a conference. 
Elder Elisha Ransom of Woodstock, Vt., 
was consulted. Other clergymen, including 
Rev. Samuel Ambrose of Sutton, were in- 
vited to take part, and a church was organized 
in Caleb Welch’s barn on South Road, that 
being the most convenient place for that 
purpose. 

It has come down in tradition that William 
Plummer, afterwards governor, preached his 
Tory sermon in the deacon’s barn, in 1780. 
It was also the place where many religious 
meetings were held in pleasant weather. 
Caleb Welch and John Worth were elected 
deacons. Deacon Worth invited himself to 
take charge of the singing, and it is said that 
he clung to that office with great tenacity. 
About thirty persons were admitted to mem- 
bership. For a while the new church was 
ministered to by preachers from neighboring 
towns, and when these failed they relied upon 
the talent which circumstances had developed 
among them. No effort was made to settle 
a preacher for many months. Mr. Baldwin 
frequently conducted the exercises, and at 
length decided to prepare himself for the 
ministry. 

In the spring of 1783 the church invited 
him to receive ordination and become their 
pastor. A council was called in June and he 
received ordination as an evangelist, and was 
put in charge of this church. He remained 
here seven years, until September 18, 1790, 
when he went to Boston where he was in- 
stalled, November 11. He received the 
degree of A.M. from Brown University in 
1794, and of D.D. from Union College in 
1803. He edited the Baptist Magazine 
from 1803-17, and was the founder of Water- 
ville College, Maine. After his departure 
there were numerous pastors, none of whom 
gained the sympathy or support of the people. 
In 1797 there was still one church in Canaan; 
but it was not strong enough to support it- 
self, and the great obstacle to securing “stated 
preaching”? was found in the unwillingness 
of the members of this church to listen to 
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preachers of any other belief. It was not 
strong enough to pay the expense of a Baptist 
preacher. There were Congregationalists, 
Universalists, and a few Methodists, and 
also a few impracticable men, who like some 
persons in these days though their own teach- 
ings good enough for the people, and were 
not inclined to yield their rights to any new 
comer. Each belief was jealous of the others, 
and refused to coéperate lest they might lose 
individuality. The result was they had no 
stated preaching for several years. When- 
ever a religious meeting was held, Deacon 
Richard Clark, Deacon John Worth or Mrs. 
Miriam Harris would seize the opportunity 
to deliver their melancholy rhapsodies to an 
impatient audience, and this had got to be 
so severe a trial that they at last resolved to 
form a society upon the “principles of equal- 
ity,’ as they termed it. Elder Tyler said 
Deacon Richard Clark was a powerful ex- 
horter, and would sometimes lose himself in 
his zeal. Spittle would fly from both sides 
of his mouth, one corner at a time, and his 
nose would run like a river, which he used to 
blow about him first from one nostril and 
then the other, stopping one with his thumb. 
He was long winded and very annoying to 
Thomas Baldwin. Other preachers followed 
along in quick succession, but the pulpit was 
oftener occupied by resident orators, was 
little attended to and the candidates for the 
church and people gave no satisfaction. They 
just appeared above the religious horizon 
and vanished like a summer cloud. 

The singing then was a fruitful theme of ir- 
ritation. Benjamin Trussell, a musician of 
more than ordinary ability, a good singer, and 
performer upon the violoncello, had moved 
into town and was invited to contribute his part 
in the devotional exercises of the people. Like 
a true musician, Mr. Trussell believed that 
singing is only another form of praising God, 
and that the more sweet sounds he brought 
to his aid the greater was God’s pleasure. He 
took his violoncello into the. seats, and tuned 
it before the congregation. Deacon Worth, 
who was counted as one of the guardians of 
all the proprieties in the church, and a leader 
of the singers, was more shocked than he had 
been on the occasion of the call of Mr. 
Wilmarth. That was simply a vocal in- 
terruption, but this was an invasion of the 
house of God, with the strains that the devil 
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used to tempt young people to dance. A 
few other impulsive enthusiasts joined the 
deacon in denouncing the ‘‘devil music” and 
threatened to call a meeting of the church and ~ 
expel the offender. They talked a good deal 
of nonsense, and some of the old singers, with 
Deacon Worth at their head, threatened to 
leave the choir and not sing any more, only 
that this was just what the other party 
wanted, and they would not afford them that 
gratification. The gentle spirit of Christian 
forbearance had nearly fled from the church, 
when good old Samuel Meacham, an early 
and devout Methodist, raised his hands in 
the midst of the half angry company and 
quietly remarked: ‘Brethren, let us pray,” 
and then: “We pray thee, good God, turn 
the thoughts of these wrangling singers from 
themselves unto Thee! Fill their hearts 
with harmony and love, and if there be a 
single chord of music in Brother Trussell’s 
bass-viol that will tend to increase our de- 
votions to Thee, let us have it in all its full- 
ness and, Lord, forbid that we should ever 
cast away any good or pleasant thing that. 


falls across our lives, and now give us thy 


blessing, and send us courage to clear out 
the angry thoughts that have invaded our 
hearts, and,*when we meet again, may it be 
in love and affection. Amen.’ And Caleb 
Seabury and Moses Dole responded, ‘So 
mote it be.”’ And the singing after the 
mutual jealousies had become self-exhausted 
settled itself. 

Mr. Trussell’s viol became a favorite, with 
everyone except the inharmonious deacon, 
and he never ceased to talk about it. In 
1807, there was no preacher, and no prospect 
of one unless the people would unite upon 
some person and stand by him. So they 
agreed to lay aside their dogmas and personal- 
ities and form a “‘Union Society” which like 
all union societies in religion, proved to be no 
union at all. Daniel Blaisdell was appointed 
to write an agreement, such as all would sign. 
The Union Society went to pieces in 1812, 
and there was a relapse into the old order of 
things, each denomination raising their own 
money in their own way by assessment, and 
hiring their own preachers. In 1813 a 
successful effort was made to unite the 
church and people, and a committee was sent 
to Grafton with an invitation to Elder Joseph 
Wheat to come and settle here, which he 
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accepted. Elder Wheat was a Baptist, and 
preached to that church and society for 
twenty-three years. From the time of his 
installation, in March, 1814, until during 
the year 1827, he lived as the pastor and 
teacher of the people going out and in before 
them as an example of an honored and re- 
vered man. 

Elder Wheat was.a careful man in his 
intercourse with the people. He had cheerful 
words and friendly advice for every one. His 
labors in the pulpit were arduous; his prayers 
and sermons were almost of indefinite length, 
and he delighted in the loud music of his 
great choir, never omitting any of the 
stanzas in the longest hymns. He labored 
everywhere, and was called often to attend 
funerals. On those sad occasions he was a 
very effective speaker, being naturally sym- 
pathetic, and weeping with the mourners. It 
was his custom, whenever he heard unfriendly 
criticisms upon the life and character of a 
deceased person, to say, ‘‘We should tread 
lightly upon the ashes of the dead.” The 
preaching of Elder Wheat and the high rep- 
utation which he enjoyed as a _ patriot 
soldier were powerful influences in forming 
the habits and characters of many of our 
people. He was generally modest in relating 
his exploits. As a soldier he had endured 
great harships. 

Numerous Baptist preachers followed Elder 
Wheat, no one of them remaining but a short 
time, until in 1867 the church was reorganized 
in this village and, after great trials, a church 
edifice was erected and dedicated in June, 
1872. 

The Congregational Church was constituted 
here in 1803; but, up to 1820, Congregational 
preaching was seldom heard, although each 
denomination was supposed to have an equal 
chance to listen to its doctrine. Rev. 
Charles Calkins came in 1820. He was not a 
great man and was too much afflicted with 
nerves. The old Baptists of Canaan were 
not men of refinement, nor were they apt to 
choose soft words in reference to rival minis- 
ters. Asa class they saw no good in anything 
but Baptism; all other isms were to be talked 
about and treated with contempt. They 
never missed an occasion to speak sharp words 
of Mr. Calkins and his church. He remained 
four years. 

In the spring of 1824, Amos Foster came 
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over from Hanover. He was about here 
more than a year, gaining friends by his 
sincerity, his pleasant ways, his refined man- 
ners and Christian graces. Even those 
rough natures that saw only pride and dandy- 
ism inside of a nice fitting suit of clothes 
withheld their surly remarks when they be- 
come acquainted with the sentiments which. 
governed the life of Amos Foster. On the 
28th of February, 1825, the committee of the 
Congregational Church contracted with Mr. 
Foster. He severed his connection with 


the church, January 2, 1833. The Congre- 
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gational Church was built in 1828, and dedi- 
cated in January, 1829. It was built by the 
sale of pews, as the Baptists had done. 

Rev. Edward C. Fuller came after Mr. 
Foster, and remained until March 1, 1836. 
Then Rev. Liber Conant came and remained 
until the spring of 1845. From then until 
1851, the church was without a pastor. Rev. 
Henry Wood stayed two years, and on July 
24, 1853, Rev. Moses Gerould entered on his 
labors, which he closed in April, 1863, and 
was the last settled minister in the old North 
Church, 

Methodism came with the early settlers. 
Samuel Meacham, Ezekiel Wells, and Caleb 
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Seabury formed the first class. Canaan 
belonged in the Hanover circuit, and it was 
only once in four weeks that their minister 
came around. In 1806, the New England 
‘Conference met in Canaan and a camp meet- 
ing was held in Robert Barber’s woods, near 
the Wells place, over which Bishop Asbury 
presided. In 1826 the Methodists built a 
church at South Road, at the corner of the 
road from the “Switch.” For many summers 
and winters these old brethren came up to 
worship God in this house. They grew oldér 
and passed away one by one—let us hope to 
enjoy the Heavenly felicities they believed 
in store for them. As the years passed the 
congregation diminished. It grew more and 
more inconvenient to attend. The members 
gravitated away from that house. In June, 
1842, a camp meeting was held in the woods 
near the Wells burying ground. The feeling 
begun that they ought to have a house on 
the “Street,’’ to.the end that the new house 
was dedicated on the “Street,” October 2, 
1844, and has continued to be used ever since. 
The church building now occupied by the 
Methodists in this village was a union church 
and was built by the citizens. There was 
religious worship, but no church organization. 
Methodist preaching began here with C. U. 
Dunning in 1863, and, until 1883, they had 
separate pastors from the Street. Since that 
time both villages have been served by the 
same preacher. 

In 1834, Samuel Noyes, George Kimball, 
Nathaniel Currier, George Walworth and 
John H. Harris bought half an acre of land 
_just south of the Congregational meeting 
house, and obtained a charter from the 
Legislature July 4, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a school for the education of youth. 
It was called Noyes Academy and its privi- 
leges and blessings were to be open to all 
pupils without distinction of color. The 
Nation at this time was at the height of the 
anti-slavery agitation. Canaan sympathized 
with both sides and the line was as sharply 
drawn between the abolitionists, in Canaan, 
and their opponents, as anywhere in the 
country. Several abolition orators came to 
Canaan and served to keep the people stirred 
on that question, which was not solved for 
more than twenty-five years after. The 
friends of the school realized there was going 
to be a struggle; excitement was in the air; 
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both sides did not hesitate to show their 
whole strength, and every effort was made to 
bring it out and place every man either on one 
side or the other. This was a question that 
it took a man of great ability to straddle. But 
the enemies of the school—perhaps that 
phrase should not be used; it is not probable 
that any one was opposed to the Academy, 
as it was originated—but the plan to in- 
troduce negroes into this white community 
was revolting to the white sense of propriety. 
Negroes were not recognized as a part of the 
social system. This negative idea in regard 
to the negro was not new at this time. The 
first negro who came to Canaan wa’ a boy, 
who came over from Hanover about ‘one 
hundred years ago, to live with Captain 
Dole. How curiously he was examined—the 
flat nose, thick lips, kinky hair, and, more 
wonderful than all, the blackness that en- 
veloped his skin. The boys gathered about 
him in a circle, and wondered to see him talk 
and laugh like themselves. But the novelty 
at length disappeared, and then Dennison 
Wentworth was only a “colored boy.” 

But the Christian men and women of 
those days were never ready to recognize 
his equality before God. And, when the 
Congregational Church was built in 1828-29, 
that there might be no misunderstanding in 
the sentiment of the builders or projectors, a 
pew was built in the northwest corner of the 
gallery, and dedicated to the negro race as 
the “Negro Pen”’ and there it remains today, 
a witness to the prejudice that was to culmi- 
nate in after years in outrages and mobs all 
over the land, producing bitterness and 
wounds in society that a whole generation 
has scarcely been able to heal. The negro 
could go into that pen, and listen to the 
prayers, the hymns and sermons of the 
preacher, but he must come no nearer the 
altar of God. 

The opponents of the negro part of the 
plan were not idle. They gathered together 
in caucus, after the meeting of the proprietors, 
and decided that a ‘‘town meeting” should 
be called to procure if possible an unfriendly 
expression from the voting population of the 
town. ‘There was another reason aside from 
the social aspect of the affair that led them 
to a public expression of disapproval of the 
negro question in the school. The southern 
politicians were getting excited at the spread 
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of abolition septiments, and it was a fondly 
cherished belief of our good men that they 
could contribute something towards soothing 
* their southern brethren, by passing resolu- 
tions, denouncing the abolitionists, having 
them published in the New Hampshire 
Patriot, signed by the selectmen and clerk, 
and then sending carefully marked copies 
to their senators and representatives in 
Congress. It was only a murmuring ripple 
of popular opinion, not very loud as yet but 
harsh, a murmur that was to develop an 
untamed wild beast. 
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different parts of the town with instructions 
“‘to use all lawful means to prevent the es- 
tablishment of said school and if established 
to counteract its influence.” 

On the 11th of September, 1834, the trus- 
tees met for the first time in the Academy, 
when they transacted such business as came 
before them and issued a prospectus of the 
school. The committee immediately started 
for Andover Theological Seminary and Mr. 
William Scales of that Institution was recom- 
mended as principal, was accepted and was 
to begin the next March. In the meantime, 
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A town meeting was warned to be held 
September 3, “To take the sense of the 
qualified voters relative to the contemplated 
Institution about to be established in this 
town, avowedly for the purpose of educating 
black and white children and youth pro- 
miscuously and without distinction and 
what measures to adopt in regard to said 
Institution.’”’ The meeting was held on the 
appointed day, and resolutions were passed. 
Daniel Pattee, John Shepard and Elijah 
Blaisdell were chosen to procure the publica- 
tion of the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 
And to nominate ‘‘seventeen”’ persons in 


May Harris commenced the female depart- 
ment the Ist of October with twenty scholars, 
and Parson Fuller taught the male depart- 
ment. 

On January 22, 1835, it, is recorded, the 
thirteen colored pupils were attending school. 
Mr. Scales came March 1. Some of them 
left. On June 10 there were six in attendance. 
A letter of that date says: ‘The fact that the 
whole slave population of the’ South are 
coming here shocks the sensibilities of the 
toothless, eyeless, senseless part of the com- 
munity. The old, superannuated dotards 
sigh at the coming events, and wish they had 
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never been born. Because, forsooth, a black 
man has come among us.” 

Rumors of the most absurd character were 
set afloat against the school and the people. 
The village was to be overrun with negroes 
from the South; the slaves were coming here 
to line the streets with their huts, and to 
inundate the industrious town with paupers 
and vagabonds. Other tales, too indecent to 
be reported, were circulated with wicked 
industry. As the Fourth of July approached 
violence began to be threatened, and it was 
announced that on that day an attack was to 
be made on the house. The day arrived and 
hundreds of men assembled, some as actors, 
others as spectators. The building was ap- 
proached in a threatening manner by a body 
of about seventy men, many of whom were 
from adjacent towns, armed with clubs and 
other missiles and uttering fierce threats and 
imprecations. They drew up in front of the 
house. The leader of this brave band was 
Jacob Trussell, who announced to his followers 
that the object of their “virtuous wrath” was 
before them. Several approached and at- 
tempted the door. 

There is in every man a sense of right and 
wrong which makes even the most hardened 
criminal hesitate to commit an unlawful act, 
even in the presence of his fellow conspirators. 
A sudden paralysis seemed to seize them. A 
window in the second story was suddenly 
thrown open and Dr. Timothy Tilton, a 
magistrate, appeared and, after addressing a 
few words of warning, began to take down 
the names of the visitors in a loud voice. 
Thus he called the names of ‘Jacob Trussell, 
Daniel Pattee, Wesley P. Burpee, Daniel 
Pattee, Jr., Salmon P. Cobb, March Barber, 
Phineas Eastman,” and so on. Then the 
band of rioters hesitated, fell back a little, 
and soon retreated, with undisguised speed, 
leaving behind them only their leader who 
stood his ground valiantly for a while looking 
defiantly at the offensive building. 

The 31st of July, 1835, is memorable in the 
annals of Canaan for the disorder it evolved 
as well as for the remarkable resolutions that 
were permitted to go upon its records, where 
they remain as a perpetual memento of the 
slow progress of public opinion. Joseph L. 
Richardson was moderator. The house was 
crowded with men filled with rage, rum and 
riotous intentions. They had worked them- 
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selves into the belief that a “legal” town 
meeting could do lawfully what it was unlaw- 
ful for an individual to do. They were willing 
to shift the odium of the outrage of what they 
were about to do upon the “legal” town 
meeting. A committee was appointed to 
report a plan for the action of the town. 
After much labor that committee presented 
a series of resolutions embracing within their 
tortuous folds the plan that was to destroy 
the school, or rather as those. who were seeking 
an excuse for their acts, to “abate the public 
nuisance,” and a committee of fifteen was 
appointed to carry them out. The 10th of 
August was the day appointed to abate -the 
nuisance. Extracts from a diary of that date 
say: 

“The day dawned; the sun never rose with 
more loveliness. Its meridian splendor is not 
an apt comparison in dog days. In the morn 
we greet him, at noon we flee from him. The 
cloud that had so long hung threateningly 
over us now assumed a most fearful aspect. 
The people led by villians were mad, and in 
their madness had become destroyers. I was 
standing at my desk writing. Saw a man, 
Mr. B., pass with an iron bar. Soon I saw 
several more pass with bars and axes. Now 
a wagon loaded with chains hurried along. 
I looked out at the door. The street was full 
of people and cattle in all directions. <A 
‘string’ of fifty yoke are just turning the cor- 
ner by the old Church, all from Enfield— 
William Currier at their head. Thomas 
Merrill was also a leader. The destruction of 
that beautiful edifice has already begun. 
Trussell was the first man on the ground. 
He is Captain of the gang. His features show 
the smile of satisfied revenge. He thus ad- 
dressed them: ‘Gentlemen, your work is 
before you. This town has decreed this 
school a nuisance, and it must be abated. If 
any man obstructs you in these labors, let 
him be abated also. Now fall to, and remove 
this fence.’ Dr. Tilton read the riot act and 
it was the only obstruction offered by the 
friends of the school. They chose to suffer 
affliction and the destruction of their prop- 
erty, rather than shed the blood of these mis- 
guided men. They got the shoes under a little 
past 12 at noon. Trussell stands upon the 
front to give orders. The team is attached— 
ninety-five yoke of cattle. It is straightened. 
The chains break. They try again and again 
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the chains break. Almost in vain do they 
try. Thermometer ranges at 116 in the sun. 
At half past seven they had succeeded in 
drawing it into the road, when they adjourned 
till the next day. The cattle were in the 
meantime driven down to William Martin’s 
meadow, where they were turned loose for the 
night. I need not tell you of the band of 
earnest philanthropists—men and women— 
who met together in secret that dark night 
and wept and prayed because of the destruc- 
tion that had befallen their beautiful hopes. 
A man from Enfield, Joshua ‘Devil’ Stevens, 
as he was called, set fire to the building that 
night, intending to destroy it, but the attempt 
failed. The chains were weak; doubled they 
were still weak. A swift messenger was dis- 
patched to the Shakers at Enfield and to 
‘Lyman’s Bridge at Lyme for the cables used 
there. He returned before morning. Tues- 
day, the 11th, the progress of destruction was 
more rapid. The chains held firm when the 
order was given ‘to straighten the team.’ A 
little before noon they had reached our store 
where they halted in front, and at once 
demanded that a barrel of rum should be 
rolled out or they would demolish the doors. 
Mr. C. and myself thought it best to yield to 
their threats, but William said, ‘No, I would 
sooner die than yield an inch to these fanatical 
villains.’ He backed himself against the door, 
determined to resist to the last. But he was 
removed after much struggling, and they had 
the rum. Do you believe we did not wish it 
might be hell fire to their bodies? This day 
was hotter than the preceding, yet with 
redoubled ardor these men persisted in their 
crime, until they hauled the house on to thé 
corner of the common, in front and close by 
the old church. They arrived upon the spot 
just at dark, so completely fagged out, both 
oxen and men, that it was utterly impossible 
to do anything further. There it stands, 
shattered, mutilated, inwardly beyond rep- 
aration almost, a monument of the folly and 
infuriated malice of a basely deceived popu- 
lace.” 

They voted to reassemble on September 
10th, on which date they would locate the 
building and give Mr. Scales and the blacks 
a month to leave town. They met on that 
date and promptly proceeded to their work 
by locating the building across the road. 
Then they dragged the cannon through the 
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street, discharging it at the house of every 
abolitionist, breaking glass in abundance. 
The school was destroyed. The town by vote 
repaired the building, appropriating the 
money from the Surplus Revenue Fund, and 
the spirit that “hauled” it from its first 
foundation was evoked to make good the 
pledges it made itself. A teacher was hired 
and a few pupils attended for a few weeks, 
six or eight, and the money or the disposi- 
tion failing the school was discontinued. 
Several attempts were made to open it, but 
they ended in failure. An attempt was made 
by the “town,” or those who had abducted 
the building, to compromise with the pro- 
prietors, but those stood aloof, believing and 
hoping a day of redress would come, but it 
never came. These unlawful acts, which it 
was claimed public opinion demanded, have 
been atoned for, but not in human courts of 
justice. On the morning of December 31, 
1838, it was found that seven windows had 
been removed the night before. Search was 
made for them; a pile of fragments of sash 
and broken glass, pounded almost to powder, 
were found on the shore of the pond. The 
building had been standing several years a 
silent monument of all the bad feelings of the 
human heart. Its doors were seldom opened 
to the student. Many persons had expressed 
a wish that it might burn down, and its 
ashes be scattered to the four winds, and that 
the remembrance of it might cease from the 
recollection of man. On the night of March 
7, 1839, a great light illuminated the heavens. 
All the people leaped from their beds, and 
saw the building, the cause of so much sorrow 
and sin, enveloped in flames. No efforts were 
made to extinguish it. And the ashes were 
indeed scattered to the four winds. 

John Greenleaf Whittier has commemo- 
rated this event in these words, 


“The schoolhouse out of Canaan hauled, 
Seemed turning on its track again, 
And like a great swamp turtle crawled 
To Canaan village back again, 
Shook off the mud and settled flat 

Upon its underpinning; 
A nigger on its ridge pole sat, 
From ear to ear a-grinning.”’ 


A few weeks after the burning a number of 
men assembled in William P. Weeks’ office 
and proposed to erect a new academy upon 
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the site of the one burned. Thirteen notes 
of $100 each, each signed by five men, were 
presented to the town agent who was asked 
to loan them the money for the construction 
of the building from the Surplus Revenue 
Fund. 

Afterwards a charter was procured from 
the Legislature and approved June 27, 1839, 
in which Eleazer Martin, Jesse Martin, Caleb 
Blodgett, James Arvin, Guilford Cobb, En- 
sign Colby, William P. Weeks, Daniel Pattee, 
Jr., James Pattee, Joseph Dustin and William 
Doten were named as incorporators, to estab- 
lish an institution for the “education of 
youth” under the name of ‘‘Canaan Union 
Academy.” With this money they built the 
academy, believing it would prove a success- 
ful and profitable investment; but this belief 
was a delusion, if not a snare. No steps were 
taken by the dominant party to conciliate the 
large number of citizens who were aggrieved; 
no kind words were spoken, nor did anyone 
propose any method to harmonize the antag- 
onisms; and there the two nearly equal hos- 
tile factions stood, making faces at each other, 
the one pointing to that building as a monu- 
ment of acts of aggression unatoned for, and 
the other flinging back contemptuous epithets 
ad libitum. 

Dr. Thomas Flanders contracted and built 
the building. On the Ist of September, 1839, 
the school was organized and J. Everett 
Sargent, who had taught the last term in the 
old building, was engaged to teach in the new. 
It opened with one hundred and twenty 
pupils. The opposition had a school in 
Currier’s Hall, the second story of C. P. 
King’s store, on the Street. It drew sixty 
pupils. These efforts were strained. The 
schools gradually fell off. The academy was 
reéstablished again in 1852. It reached its 
highest success under Charles C. Webster in 
1854, with a total of two hundred and six 
scholars. He was here three years. Burrill 
Porter, Jr., continued for another year with 
one hundred and seventy-one scholars and 
six teachers. It then ceased to be a corpora- 
tion and became a private school, with wide 
intervals of time when the building was 
closed. It is now twenty-five years, nearly, 
since there was a school there. The question 
disputed at that time and at the bottom of 
all their hard feeling has long since been 
settled, and their children and grandchildren 
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have grown up with no remembrance of the 
spite and abuse thrown broadcast by their 
parents and grandparents. 

The issue is dead and forgotten; the slave 
question has ceased to be; abolition, too; 
and we of this day can little realize the depth 
to which men’s feelings were stirred. Such 
is the history of the attempts to establish a 
school of learning in Canaan, and when we 
look back upon its stormy course, at no time 
having the goodwill and sympathy of all the 
people of the community, bitterly opposed 
and as bitterly favored, living along from 
year to year on the persistence some men have 
to accomplish their ends, and using the object 
in dispute only as a means, blind to the good 
there might be in it itself, if spite and revenge 
be eliminated, the good in it became secondary 
to the success of their plans for revenge, re- 
sorting to trickery, force and unlawful means 
to bolster up or oppose. Is it any”wonder 
that such a cause should fail when dependent 
upon such influences; that people who had 
not become involved should hesitate to take 
any part? 

Nathaniel Farrar was the first lawyer who 
came here, about the time of the building of 
the meeting house. He was starved out and 
left town. The settlers were averse to quar- 
rels. In 1808, Thomas H. Pettingill came 
and since then, with two exceptions, George 
Kimball and John H. Slack, the lawyers, have 
made a living in this town. Among them have 
been Elijah Blaisdell, son of Daniel Blaisdell, 
who was, after leaving here, Judge of Probate; 
Jonathan Kittredge, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1856; William P. 
Weeks, who with his business instincts 
amassed quite a large fortune; Jonathan 
Everett Sargent, who taught school, studied 
law, built a house and married here, and 
afterwards was Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court; George W. Murray, whom many of 
us remember was a successful lawyer and 
business man; Joseph D. Weeks and his 
brother, William B., who, inheriting their 
share of their father’s property, were not 
given to the practice of law so.much as other 
matters; Isaac N. Blodgett, who was a partner 
of William P. Weeks at one tim>, afterwards 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, and his 
brother, Caleb Blodgett, Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court in Boston, Mass.; William M. 
Chase, a retired Judge of our Supreme Court, 
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and Frank D. Currier, our well known Con- 
gressman. 


Canaan has always been a loyal and pa- - 


triotic town. In all her graveyards repose 
the dust of those who went forth to fight and 
win liberty in the Revolution. Forty-three 
of these soldiers lie buried here. After the 
Revolution the militia of the state was 
organized. The 37th Regiment held its 
musters on the side of the Pinnacle and in 
Currier’s field, at the upper end of the Street, 
and on the Common. In the war of 1812, 
five men volunteered and nine men were 
drafted. Four Canaan men were in the 
Mexican War. Sixteen men volunteered in 
1861, and the number of men who were 
credited to this town during the Rebellion 
was one hundred and eighty-three. ; 

The first settlement of the town was made 
on what is known as South Road, which was 
the first road in town and extended across 
the south side of the town. When the corn 
mill was built at the Corner, the settlers soon 
beat a path to it, coming up the old Barber 
farm, crossing the Dustin farm and on up by 
the North Church to the Corner. This road 
was discontinued after the Turnpike was 
built. The Richardsons settled on Sawyer 
Hill, and so a path led to them from South 
Road. Joshua Wells settled at the foot of 
Hart Pond, on the east side, and Robert 
Barber at the end on the west side. Samuel 
Noyes and Daniel Blaisdell settled in the 
southeast corner of the town, and William 
Douglass, in 1786, built a log house near 
where the old Grand, View Hotel stood. 
Paths were trod and roads were built between 
them. 

A road had been trod for some years from 
Grafton across the Street to Lyme before the 
Grafton Turnpike was laid over it. From 
about 1790, until after the Northern Railroad 
went through this village, in November, 1847, 
the “Street” was the business center. The 
big wagon loads of goods from Boston to the 
northern towns in the state came this way, 
and stopped at Pierce’s Tavern which was 
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built in 1794. It became Moore’s store, 
Clark’s Inn, J. Harris’ Inn, Cobb’s Tavern 
and so on down to Crystal Lake House and 
Grand View Hotel. It stood north of the 
town house. The stone house, the only one 
of its kind, was built in 1842, by Edmund 
Hazen. The stone came from the old paper 
mill pasture. It was built for a blacksmith 
shop and Simon Dodge finished it into a 
house. 

I have endeavored to tell you of some of 
the most important events that occurred here 
in the early days. Thriftiness in those days 
was not confined to mere business pursuits. 
Marriage was a business as much as other 
occupations and it meant homes, households, 
families, and such families! David Pollard 
lived. on the Gore; he was the father of twenty 
children. Joseph Flint settled on the George 
W. Davis farm and was the father of nineteen 
children. Ezekiel Wells had eighteen chil- 
dren; Daniel Colby, fifteen; Jacob Dow, 
fourteen; John M. Barber, nine; Panott 
Blaisdell, ten; Nathaniel Currier, eleven; 
Daniel Blaisdell, eleven; and these eleven 
had seventy children. Elijah, one of the 
eleven, had twelve; Daniel, seventeen and 
Panott, twelve. In 1767, there were nineteen 
persons in town; in 1773, 67; in 1785, 253. 
The largest number of inhabitants was in 
1870-1877, and since then the population 
has decreased. 

We are here to celebrate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
this town. With what joy and pride do we 
look back upon the events which have deter- 
mined our destiny and made our happiness? 
That event should be commemorated that the 
honor due those sturdy men should not fade 
from our eyes nor the eyes of our posterity. 
We should renew our reverence and affection 
for them. The years, as they have rolled on 
from that momentous wintry December, 
1766, have shown growth and strength, in- 
creasing wealth and numbers, and may the 
accomplishments of these one hundred and 
fifty years be an incentive to us. 
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THE SHORT-CUT PATHWAY HOME 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


There is simple grace in the village street, 
The highway of the town, 
Where the elms in royal arches meet - 
And the night and the day look down. 
Grace to dignity grown; 
I hark to the trolley’s hail. 
Library, schools and hall—behold! 
Where the brook once crossed the vale. 
Yet, face of an old-time friend, 
O’er which no changes come, 
Whose deepening lines tell tales of yore, 
Is the short-cut pathway home. ‘ 


A beckoning, cheering, luring path 
Where the brook and the river greet; 
On the lone-plank bridge the footfalls chime 
And the brown soil’s touch is sweet. 
Over the pasture stile, 
Where the alder thickets sway, 
With dip and curve, in varying mood, 
The old path swings away. 
Broad by the river’s brink; 
Narrow, at last, to come, 
As if it paused on the way to think, 
Then hastened joyfuily home. 


No need that the old mill’s dreamy eyes 
In twinkle and flash should stir; 

Nor of writ or lore of the human lives 
Whose steps in the old path blur. 

The thickets whisper still, 
The brook is murmuring low, 

And the river’s grove in echo wakes 
The voices of long ago. 

No need of face or form 
Of the souls that with me roam; 

I know—and the thoughts come thick and fast 
On the royal highway home. 





CLOUDS 
By Edward H. Richards 


In boyhood days, I wondered why 

The clouds so often crossed the sky; 

But, later on, I came to know 

Without the cloudlets, naught could grow. 


Now, as a man, when shadows fall 
Across my path, oft I recall 

That simple lesson of the skies, 
And trudge along without surprise. 























FRUITLESS FARMING AT FRUITLANDS 


By Emma F. Abbot 


Transcendentalism, both a philoso- 
phy and a religion, consisting of ideas 
and aspirations transcending or ex- 
ceeding all existing realities, reaching 
out toward higher conditions than 
humanity has yet attained, stands for 
the cultivation of the highest attri- 
butes in man and the obliteration of 
the lowest. It was prevalent among 
scholars and writers, both in Europe 
and America, in the early forties. 

Nurtured in homes of culture and 
education, its chief disciples were 
clergymen. Emerson began his ca- 
reer as a Unitarian minister, as did 
Walker, Ripley, Channing, Dwight, 
Johnson, Longfellow, Wasson, and 
Higginson. 

Its influence was not confined to 
its little band of adherents alone; 
but to it our country is indebted for 
many of its great reforms. It taught 
the value of the individual and the 
rights of the weak and helpless. The 
seed thus sown resulted in the eman- 
cipation of the slave, in the righting 
of the wrongs of women, the humane 
administration of capital punishment 
and the sentiment against it. 

Various communities of these con- 
genial spirits were established. Most 
noted were those of Brook Farm at 
West Roxbury, headed by George 
Ripley; an association” for industry 
and education,’’ including such liter- 
ary lights as Hawthorne, Channing 
and Margaret Fuller; and, less well 
known, that at Fruitlands at Har- 
vard, Mass., with Bronson Alcott, 
Charles Lane and Thoreau as leaders. 

Brook Farm laid no restriction on 
the manner of living, the care and 
use of cattle and pigs, with all other 
agricultural resources and _ duties 
falling on each member alike. There 
were schools and other mental oppor- 
tunities and requirements. It was 
practically an agricultural, literary 
and scientific school. 

Fruitlands, with its higher spiri- 


tual aspiration, enjoined on its mem- 
bers a denial of all but the highest 
and purest ideals, claiming the eating 
of flesh to be depraving; beef eating 
an encouragement to the bovine 
quality, a pork diet changing men 
into swine. Objectors claimed that 
a potato diet would change a man 
into a potato ‘‘and what if the potato 
be small?’’ It is said of them that 
they wrought literally the miracle, 
their wine being water, flesh bread, 
and drugs fruit; while eggs, milk and 
butter were forbidden on the reason- 
ing that the chiek had the right to 
life and the milk belonged to the calf. 
Even the right of the canker worm to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness was regarded. 

Tea, coffee, molasses and rice— 
foreign luxuries—were forbidden. 
Fruits, berries, grains and vegetables 
were the diet. Simple linen tunics, 
loose trousers, and broad brimmed, 
linen hats, with canvas shoes, the 
dress of the men; linen bloomers that 
of the girls and women, Mrs. Alcott 
submitting under protest, as her 
practical common sense was out of 
sympathy with the experiment, while 
her loyalty. kept her faithful to the 
duties which fell all too heavily upon 
her. 

A school in England, Alcott House, 
had been named for Bronson Alcott 
by his admirers in that country. And 
from there Mr. Alcott brought Charles 
Lane and his son William; two other 
men and a valuable library of one 
thousand volumes accompanied them 
to help found the ideal community 
through which he hoped to elevate 
the race. 

The situation of their hopes was 
found in Harvard, Mass., fourteen 


‘miles from the Concord home of 


Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau and the 
other philosophers who were so 


strongly banded together and whose 
elevating utterances were given to 
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the world through the famous maga- 
zine called The Dial. 

The home of their choice was on a 
hillside, remote from travel, with a 
wonderful view, including Wachusett, 
and Monadnock mountains And the 
Still River; two miles from Harvard 
village and less than one from the 
village of Still River. 

Charles Lane alone seemed to be 
able to raise funds to pay for this 
place, valued by the owner, Mr. 
Wyman, at $2,700. The sum availa- 
ble being limited to about $1,800, 
the land only was finally purchased 
for that sum, Mr. Wyman agreeing 
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Here they were joined by Charles 
and William Lane and others. None 
were. to be turned away. All were 
welcome to join the community with- 
out expense, as none would wish to 
remain who were out of sympathy 
with its plans and purpose. 

Here Emerson and other great 
Concord philosophers, called the 
Mystics, discussed profound questions 
and incidentally sowed the seed of 
thought in the children by such 
queries as ‘‘What is man?” eliciting 
from tRe tots replies like ‘“‘An animal 
with a mind,” “soul and a mind,” 
ete. And again “What is God’s 














Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands (By Permission of Clara Endicott Sears) 


to loan the use of ‘the buildings free 
for one year. 

Here Alcott, by many called the 
dreamer, by all known to be a man 
of high spiritual type, brought his 
family, Mrs. Alcott, the bright and 
practical ‘‘marmee”’ of Louise Alcott’s 
tale of ‘“‘Little Women,” the four 
little girls, Anna, Beth, Louise and 
May; the Meg, Beth, Jo and Amy of 
Louise Alcott’s later pen. Louise 
was at that time ten years old. 

Jolting over the ground in a big 
wagon, the treasured bust of Socra- 
tes saved from destruction by the 
watchful care of the children, the 
journey to the New Eden was accom- 
plished. 


greatest work?’’ Anna Alcott said 
‘“‘men,”’ but Louise reasoned it to be 
“babies,” since “‘men are often bad 
while babies never are.” 

Joseph Palmer, a stalwart and 
determined character from “No 
Land,” a gore near Fitchburg, who 
had. suffered much persecution, in- 
cluding jail, in consequence of wear- 
ing a beard (from which beard he 
was never parted, despite several 
assaults for that purpose), offered his 
energetic services to the community 
free of charge and seems to have been 
the only practical, diligent farmer of 
the community, as Mrs. Alcott and 
her little girls were the backbone of 
the domestic problem—and a very 
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overburdened back bone it was,— 
Miss Anna Page, the only other 
female member of the con-sociate 
family at its inception, having been 
soon expelled for being guilty of 
tasting fish while away on a visit. 
To her tearful plea, ‘I only ate a 
little bit of the tail,’’ was replied, 
“But for that bit of tail a whole fish 
had to be tortured and killed.” 
And she had to go. 

All things were to be perfectly 
clean and free from pollution, the 
land to be fertilized only by turning 
in the crops, clover and buckwheat, 
back to itself. But this course was 
not immediately productive of avail- 
able result, and the impractical phi- 
losphers came to grief thereby— 
wrecked in their purpose to live 
without money while building up 


their land without fertilizer or credit. . 


Mulberry trees were planted for 
use in raising silkworms, but of 
course the trees must have time to 
grow. . 

They planned to build cottages 
for the colony, as it grew, all along 
the slope where abundant water 
gushed out from springs ready for use. 

To do all without means or the 
labor of beasts, which was also pro- 
scribed, was a problem which even 
the undaunted Joseph Palmer was 
not able to solve. 

Necessity finally forced a conces- 
sion to the extent of empowering 
Mr. Palmer to bring from No Land 
a plow to relieve the realistic back- 
aches caused by the attempt to break 
up the land by hand. An ox and a 
cow were also added to work together. 
There is a suspicion that Joseph 
Palmer did not always resist the 
temptation to reinforce his sustain- 
ing powers by secret draughts of 
milk from the aforesaid cow, though 
the precept of the cult was a rigid 
abstinence. 

It would seem that the unselfish 
devotion of the founders to the basic 
principle was not fully shared by all 
the later arrivals. This, and the 
shortage of provisions, caused the 
final tragic end of the community. 
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Disappointment in his cherished 
plan to reform humanity was so 
great that Mr. Alcott in utter despair 
lay down on his bed, turned his face 
to the wall and resolved to die by 
starvation. Near the end he was 
induced by what his friends call his 
New England conscience, but what 
I suspect was the same influence of 
his remarkable wife, to retract. 
“And so,” as he said, “we took our 
four little women back to Concord 
in an ox-cart.”’ (Probably with the 
ox and cow as motors.) 

The name “Fruitlands” seems to 
have been chosen with a view to the 
future rather than the primary situa- 
tion, as there was little fruit except 
from a few apple trees, some of which 
are still standing. 

And dear loving, faithful but un- 
believing ‘‘Marmee”’ is credited as 
suggesting with quaint humor, as 
they lumbered away, a change of title 
from Fruitlands to Apple Slump, as 
related by our beloved authoress of 
the experience in her interesting tale 
of Transcendental Wild Oats. 

On the breaking up of the colony, 
Joseph Palmer purchased the place, 
and he and his descendants lived 
there for many years dispensing un- 
limited hospitality to all. who came 
to their doors. 

The other Concord philosophers 
also returned to Concord, while 
Charles Lane and his son retired 
among the Harvard Shakers for a 
time, and afterwards returned to 
England. 

Alcott lived to accomplish much, 
both as superintendent of the schools 
of Concord, where he was relieved of 
the financial part for which he was 
so ill fitted, and left free to devote 
himself to advancing a high intellec- 
tual standard; also through his 
famous ‘‘Conversations,’’ so called, 


on account of which he travelled many 


miles, west and east, never, however, 
realizing adequate compensation. 

It is not with a feeling of ridicule 
that one can view this enterprise and 
its results. The spirituality, the 
sincerity, and the earnestness of 
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purpose to benefit mankind should 
make the world very indulgent in its 
judgment—not criticising the failure 
so much as sympathizing with the 
intention, and sorrowing at the de- 
struction of the beautiful dream. 

It is in this spirit of affectionate 
regret that Miss Clare Endicott Sears, 
herself a woman of rare intellect and 
culture as well as means, has restored 
the place at Harvard, “Fruitlands,”’ 
to its original condition; bringing to 
it by great effort, expense and patience 
many of its old furnishings and 
treasures. ; 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days of each week in summer autos 
and carriages assemble, as to a Mecca, 
at this beautiful spot on the hillside 
with its charming view. 

In front one sees the mulberry trees 
planted of old by the community. 
We enter the room where the phi- 
losophers assembled to discuss deep 
questions. The very paper on the 
wall is restored. The table where 
they wrote and communed together, 
and sometimes dined, occupies the 
old ‘place. Around the walls hang 
their portraits, giving one the feeling 
that their spirits still preside there. 

Within the fireplace are the com- 
munity andirons, formerly owned by 
Thoreau. The same high-boy and 
tiptables, snuffers, crane and iron 
pot, as of old, are in this room. 

The ancient books in the small 
entry maintain something of their 
former appearance, though, of course 
not the same. But they are interest- 
ing in themselves and include a set 
of The Dial. 

In the study is a beautiful old 
Dutch high-boy, veneered with root 
of Hungarian walnut, belonging to 
the community, a bust of Socrates 
presiding. There, too, is Major 
Gardner’s teaset, which the children 
daringly used at the mock wedding 
of Louise Alcott and the little Gard- 
ner boy; also a bullet-riddled Bible, 
picked up from the battle ground the 


morning after the Battle of Bunker - 


Hill. 
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In the long kitchen is a fine clock, 
left by the former owner, and the 
deeds given by Mr. Wyman to 
Samuel J. May, Mrs. Alcott’s brother; 
also the Emerson deed written in his 
own handwriting; another com- 
munity highboy, a long community 
dining table made after the original, 
with its two backless benches. On 
the floor is the old noon mark. 


- There too, the community plow is 


honored in old age. The old settle 
and many exceedingly interesting 
relics are to be seen in the old colo- 
nial kitchen. While the chambers 
above are filled with articles of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Not least interesting is the Bronson 
Alcott room, with its quaint bed, 


_placed as it was when he despairingly 


sought to end his life there with the 
ending of his cherished dream. There 
is “‘Marmee’s” lace cap, as. white and 
ambitious as when it graced her head 
on state occasions; also a piece of her 
Paisley shawl. The one lamp also 
which lighted her industrious nights, 
despite the prohibition of oil, as the 
bayberry candles which were alone 
allowed proved insufficient for her 
needs—her lamp, which, even in its 
present idleness, seems to illume the 
past with her own favorite motto, 
‘“‘Hope and keep busy.” 

The low garret, where the children 
slept and where the child, Louise, 
tells us ‘‘the rain sounded so pretty 
on the roof,” is empty of all but 
associations. 

We find, as we ride lingeringly 
away, that we have imbibed some- 
thing of the sentiments of those 
mystics of old, who reached out to a 
simpler and more ideal standard of 
living. And for days we dream of 
their dreams; and the beautiful 
panorama of distant fields and moun- 
tains, interspersed with silver gleams 
from the Still River, remains with us. 


Wilton, N. H. 


Note: To “Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands,”’ 
by Clara Endicott Sears, the writer is in- 
debted. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS ARE CALLING: 


By Bernard V. Child 


The hills are calling! I can hear 
Them saying, ‘‘Come to me”’; 

The mountains beckon strong and clear, 
“Our heart and life are free.” 


And the rivers, vales and woodlands, 
All stretching out between, 

Give, with overarching cloudlands, 
Enchantment to the scene. 


The smiling roadway and each glade— 
““Come, walk at close of day, 

And tread my path and feel my shade,” 
I hear their voices say. 


The winding cow-path speaks of joys, 
Of summer days of old, 

Of homely pastimes of the boys, 
Of sunset clouds of gold. 


Delicious sound! Yon babbling brook; 
Its myriad voices tell 

Of pole and line and fishing hook, 
And trout within the dell. 


That “‘swimmin’ hole’’! I hear the noise, 
I join in all the mirth 

Of shouting, splashing, paddling boys— 
The happiest time on earth. 


The “‘chuck”’ on grassy knoll or plain, 
The squirrel in the tree, 

The whirr of partridge—all again 
So clearly call to me. 


The apple trees my vision greet 
And call me to a run, 

As when we raced for windfalls sweet 
At rising of the sun. 


Yon pines repeat, with silvery voice, 
Their stories as of yore, 

Of love and life; ‘‘Come, heart, rejoice, 
I’ll whisper them once more.”’ 


I see. the old familiar street, 
The schoolhouse on the hill— 
These scenes my eager vision greet, 
The church, the bridge, the mill, 
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Rootstown, Ohio. 
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The homestead of my early days— 
The rush of much beside 

Of memories of those years and ways 
Comes o’er me like a tide. 


These voices call and many more, 
But over and above 

Them all are ones that I adore, 
The ones that most I love— 


The voices of my kindred dear— 
Their kiss is on my cheek, 

Or hands are clasped, a glistening tear, 
I hear them as they speak. 


These voices coming day or night, 
I'll tell the scenes once more, 

Because within the vision’s flight- 
I live them o’er and o’er. 


Hope they give in our distresses 
And happy tales to tell, 

When we lavish our caresses 
On those who with us dwell. 


The hills are calling! Glad refrain; 
And call, O loved ones true, 

Till those old scenes I view again, 
And come once more to you! 





THE COUNTRY IN SEPTEMBER 


, By Jean C. Maynard 


The sumach’s leaves of flaming red 

Bear witness that the Summer’s dead; 
Like fingers dipped in blood-red wine, 
They move, and make mysterious sign 
To nodding heads of goldenrod 

That deck the grassy, sunburnt sod. 

A breeze, perfumed with Autumn sweets 
From sun-kissed hills, the traveler greets; 
And drowsy crickets purr and dream, 
While overhead the bluejays scream. 

A mist obscures the hills of blue, 

And silver bright a stream breaks through; 
Embroidery of glistening sheen, 

Winding about this peaceful scene, 

And gracefully it makes its way 

To where the dark green valleys lay. 

A brown nut falls; a squirrel gray 

Quick snatches it and darts away; 

From grass to rail; from rail to tree; 

Ah, swift.and sure of foot is he; 




















The Seabrook Dunes 


In nest made soft and snug and warm, 
He hides his treasures safe from harm, 
Lest Winter’s breath and chilling snow 
Should fill his little heart with woe. 

The lambs bleat soft their plaintive lay; 
A crow’s hoarse “‘caw’’ sounds far away. 
In contrast to this peaceful spot, 

The cornstalks stand, a fierce, wild lot; 
Like Indian warriors in a band 

Now seeking vengeance through the land. 
Beneath is green; o’erhead is blue, 
Except where creeps the sunset hue. 

In this fair place I fain would stay, 

But Summer’s gone,—I must away. 
Amid the city’s restless ways, 

I’ll dream of thee—and haleyon days. 


THE SEABROOK DUNES 
By Helen Leslie Follansbee 


Along the beach the vagrant winds have reared, 
In long, low ranks a fairy mountain range, 

Out of the beaten sand and whitening wave,— 
Purple and gray, mysterious and weird, 

On which the tides and winds work daily change. 
The long dunes rise—the garden plot and grave 
Of bittersweet and alder, bayberry, pine. 

Their green-fringed line’ 

Stretches for miles against the Autumn sky. 


Their sands are slates, on which the beach folk write, 
And all who look, read stories as they pass. 

Here, digging deep his spurs; a hawk took flight; 
There is a perfect circle, windblown grass 

Traced on that smooth slope on the seaward side; 
And here are tracks where field mice trotted by; 
There curved brown lines that mark the crest o’ tide. 


The sapphire-painted marsh, in bronze and green 
Is not more colorful than are the dunes. 

A blaze of golden-rod along the path; 

Gray globes amid the bayberry’s glossy sheen; 
Long purple shadows on the gold-brown face 

Of each wind-shifted pile late sunbeams trace, 
With “‘dusty miller,”” Summer’s aftermath, 

A silver mine in hot October noons. 


From year to year the fairy ramparts stand. 

Each winter storm they move; yet ever there 

The Spring still finds them, spread against the sea, 
That snarling, frets their feet,—lays white and bare 
The bones of what was once a twisted tree, 

Long years ago engulfed by vanished sand. 


| 
| 
“| 
| 
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HORACE WHITE 


While neither the most brilliant nor eminent 
in the distinguished array of New Hampshire 
natives in the field of American journalism, 
including Greeley, Dana, Bundy, Greene, 
Hutchins, Miller and others of a later genera- 
tion, it is safe to say that Horace White, who 
died, September 16, at his home in New York 
City, was the ablest man, all things considered, 
in the entire list. 

Mr. White was born in Colebrook, N. H., 
August 10, 1834, the son of Dr. Horace White, 
and was graduated from Beloit College and 
Brown University. The year after his gradu- 
ation, 1854, he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune and soon became city editor of the 
paper. In 1856 he was appointed assistant 
secretary of the National Kansas Committee, 
but returned again to the Tribune. It was 
while he was in reportorial work that he won 
the esteem of Lincoln, whom he accompanied 
throughout the latter’s campaign against 
Stephen A. Douglas. So noteworthy were 
his contributions on this historic contest that 
Herndgn afterward incorporated them in his 
“Life of Lincoln.” 

In 1865 Mr. White became editor-in-chief 
of the Tribune and held the place for nine 
years. His work in this capacity laid the 
foundation on which the prestige of the T'’rib- 
une was established. He left his place in 


1874 on invitation from the New York Even- 


ing Post. Within a few years he bought an 
interest inthe paper. Mr. White, Carl Schurz 
and Enwid L. Godkin formed a brilliant group 
in journalism. When Mr. Godkin retired as 
editor-in-chief, in 1899, Mr. White succeeded 
him and afterward became president of the 
Evening Post Company. From the time of his 
identification with newspaper work in New 
York City he was recognized as an authority 
on financial subjects. 

He retired from daily newspaper work in 
1903, but he held his place as an expert on 
finance. In 1909 Governor Hughes appointed 
him chairman of the Committee on Specula- 
tion in Securities and Commodities. In and 
out of his newspaper work Mr. White found 
time to write in permanent form on finance, 
his treatise on “‘ Money and Banking”’ becom- 
ing a standard work. His general knowl- 
edge is attested in his translation of Appians’s 
“History of Alexandria,” and in the ‘Life 
of Lyman Trumbull,” the latter work, which 
was finished in 1913, practically closing his 
literary career. 

Mr. White is survived by three daughters, 
Mrs. J. -W. Howells, daughter-in-law of 
William Dean Howells, and the Misses Mar- 
tha and Elizabeth. White. 


DR. FRANCIS J. WOODMAN 


Francis J. Woodman, M.D., chief medical 
examiner in the Pension Office at Washington, 
died at his home in that city, on Friday even- 
ing, July 28, after a long illness. 


Doctor Woodman was a native of Somers- 
worth, son of the late Joseph Woodman, 
born August 7, 1851. He was educated at. 
the Somersworth high school, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and Yale College, graduating from 
the latter in 1876. He was a fine musician 
and was baritone soloist in the famous Yale 
Glee Club during his last two years in college. 
He was also a member of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Society. After graduation he took 
charge of the Somersworth Free Press, and also- 
pursued the study of medicine, till 1879, 
when, through competitive examination he 
secured an appointment to the pension office, 
where he was advanced, from time to time, 
through the various grades to principal ex- 
aminer and qualified surgeon, and chief 
medical examiner, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his death. 

In Masonry. he was deeply interested and 
long prominent. He joined Adelphi Lodge, 
No. 63, of Fairhaven, Conn., while in college, 
December 14, 1875, and, May 8, 1895, be- 
came a charter member of Takoma Lodge 
of Washington of which he was the second 
Master. He was grand master of Masons of 
the District of Columbia in 1907, and while 
such he laid the cornerstone of the present 
New Masonic Temple at 13th Street and New 
York Avenue Northwest. He was made a 
Royal Arch Mason in Pulaski Chapter, No. 
26, of Fairhaven, Conn., March 8, 1876, 
later dimitting to become a charter member 
of Capitol Chapter, No. 11, of the District of 
Columbia, and was made its first high priest. 
In 1909 he was made grand high priest of the 
District of Columbia. He received the cryp- 
tic degrees in the Grand Council of Maryland, 
at Baltimore, November 14, 1896, and later 
affiliated with Washington Council, Royal 
and Select Masters of Washington. He was 
made a Knight Templar in St. Paul Com- 
mandery of Dover, March 19, 1878, and 
October 19, 1895, became a charter member 
of Orient Commandery, No. 5, of the District 
of Columbia, and was its eminent commander 
in 1901. ‘In Scottish Rite Freemasonry, Dr. 
Woodman received the fourteenth degree 
in Mithras Lodge of Perfection of Washing- 
ton, December 16, 1884; the eighteenth degree 
in Evangelist Chapter, Knights Rose Croix, 
October 14, 1885; the thirtieth degree in 
Robert de Bruce Council, Knights Kadosh, 
August 4, 1886, and the thirty-second degree 
in Albert Pike Consistory, M. R. 8., August 
8, 1886. He was elected -by the Supreme 
Council to be a knight commander of the 
court of honor October 19, 1902, coroneted 
honorary inspector-general of the thirty- 
third —— April 18, 1894, and was deputy 
for the Supreme Council in the District of 
Columbia from November, 1895, until 
December 28, 1909 . 

In October 1889, ' Dr. Woodman was com- 
missioned a medical officer in the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, later serv- 
ing as regimental surgeon and as major in 
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the Medical Corps, until he was retired, at 
his own request, after twenty years’ service. 
He was a member and lay redder of St. 
James’ Protestant Episcopal church, of the 
District of Columbia, organization of the 
Yale Alumni Association, of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and of the Order of 
Washington. 


HON. ARTHUR L. WILLIS 


Hon. Arthur L. Willis, state commissioner 
of motor vehicles, died at his home on Merri- 
mack Street, Concord, on Friday evening, 
September 1, from Bright’s disease, after a 
short illness. 

Mr. Willis was a native of Warner, born 
June 25, 1872, the son of Harlon S. Willis, 
long employed in the United States Postal 
Service, and grandson of the late Rev. 
Lemuel Willis, a prominent Universalist 
clergyman of his day, whom in personality 
he greatly sennaililid. He was educated in 
the Warner schools, and came to Concord in 
early life, entering the employ of the Concord 
Monitor and Statesman, in which he continued 
fifteen years, most of the time as city editor. 
In 1907 he was appointed deputy secretary 
of state by Hon. Edward N. Pearson, then 
secretary, continuing in that position until 
the Legislature of 1915 created the depart- 
ment of motor vehicles, of which he was made 
the head as commissioner, having had charge 
of the work in that line in the secretary’s 
office since the development of the automobile 
business. He was a popular public official, 
a worthy citizen, and enjoyed a wide friend- 
ship. Politically he was a Republican and 
in religion an earnest Universalist, having 
been long an official of the First Universalist 
Society of Concord. He was a Mason and a 
— and secretary of the Wonalancet 

ub. 

On November 4, 1895, he married Sarah 
Mabel Gould of Hillsborough, who survives 
him, without children. 


DR. LOUIS A. WOODBURY 


Louis Augustus Woodbury, M.D., a promi- 
nent physician of Groveland, Mass., died 
at his home in that town July 13, 1916. 

Dr. Woodbury was born in Salem, N. H.., 
October 1, 1844, the son of Washington and 
Dolly Head (Jones) Woodbury, and was a 
descendant of John Woodbury, who came to 
America in 1624. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of Concord, 
and, at the age of 18, he enlisted in Company 
D, Sixteenth N. H. Regiment, for service 
in the War for the Union, serving until mus- 
tered out. After the war he toak up the 
study of medicine, and was graduated from 
Harvard Medical College in 1872. He 
located in practice in Groveland soon after 
graduation, and continued, with much suc- 
cess, until some five years ago, when failing 
health compelled him to relinquish his large 
practice to others. 
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He had many interests outside his prac- 
tice and was specially interested in literary 
and historical matters, and genealogical re- 
search. He had contributed valuable papers 
to medical publications, and had published 
several historical monographs, and had com- 
piled a large amount of matter pertaining to 
the history of Groveland. He had been 
secretary and treasurer of the Groveland 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and was 
for twenty years surgeon of Post No. 101, 
G.A.R. Hewasa Knight Templar Mason, a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the New Hampshire Association of 
Army Surgeons, the Haverhill (Mass.) Medi- 
cal Club, Harvard Alumni Association, New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, the 
Essex Institute and the Sons of the 
American Revolution. In religion he was 
an Episcopalian. 

Dr. Woodbury married in 1869, Alice 
Chester Stanwood, who died in 1889. In 
September, 1890, he married Helen Ney 
Robinson of Portsmouth, who survives him. 


REV. EDWARD P. TENNEY 


Rev. Edward P. Tenney, a native of Con- 
cord, son of the late Rev. Asa P. Tenney, 
once pastor of the Congregational church 
at West Concord, where he was born, Septem- 
ber 29, 1835, died at hishome in Lynn, Mass., 
August 24, 1916. 

Mr. Tenney was long known not only as 
a preacher, having held pastorates in Con- 
gregational churches in Topsfield, Braintreé 
and Manchester, Mass., and Lebanon, Me., 
but also as a journalist, author and educator. 
He had done editorial work on the San Fran- 
cisco Pacific and the Congregational Review 
of Boston, and had published many “books. 
He was for eight years president of Colorado 
College. He was well known to readers of 
the Granire Monraty as a frequent contrib- 
utor, in years past. 


GEORGE PRIEST YOUNG 


’ George Priest Young, born in Franconia 
July 27, 1868, died at the home of his sister, 
in that town, August 23, 1916. 

He was the son of Charles and Verona 
(Wells) Young, and remained at home until 
19 years of age, when he went to New York 
ond. engaged in the ice business until 1895, 
when he was made an officer on the police 
force, where he served most efficiently and 
was promoted to sergeant. He distinguished 
himself for heroism in rescuing victims from 
the General Slocum, destroyed by fire in New 
York harbor on June 15, 1903, for which he 
gained honorable mention and was awarded 
a medal by the life-saving corps. 

Mr. Young was married to Miss Jennie 
Huntoon in New York in 1893. They had 
two children, a son and daughter, the latter 
dying three years ago. The wife and son, 
Charles B., survive. 











EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


This last week in September has been a 
notable convention week in New Hampshire, 
the Democratic and Republican State Con- 
ventions being held in-Concord on Tuesday 
and Thursday, September 26 and 28, respec- 
tively, with Charles E. Tilton of Tilton and 
John H. Bartlett of Portsmouth presiding; 
the annual fall meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, occurin 
at Alton Bay, September 26, 27 and 28, an 
the Universalist State Convention at Nashua, 
September 28 and 29. 





Under the new constitution, adopted by 
the State Board of Trade at its summer meet- 
ing in Salem, when articles of incorporation 
were also adopted, the annual meeting of the 
board must be held in October. It has, 
therefore, been determined to hold the annual 
meeting on Tuesday, October 17, at the rooms 
of the Concord Board of Trade, when a re- 
organization will be effected, and plans 
perfected, as it is hoped, for the employment 
of a business manager, who shall devote his 
entire time to the work of the board. 





The comparatively small vote cast at the 
primary elections, resulting, undoubtedly, 


from the character of the candidacies brought’ 


out, furnishes ample evidence of popular 
dissatisfaction with the primary law as it 
stands. It seems likely that the next Legis- 
lature will be called upon to repeal or amend 
the law. If the fee feature of the law could 
be wiped out, and candidacies filed on peti- 
tion only, thus making it impossible for any 
mountebank, with a ‘‘roll,”’ to file as a candi- 
date for any office, the law might become 
more generally satisfactory. As it is, it is 
little less than ridiculous. 

The primary having passed, and the state 
- conventions completed their work, such as it 
is, the attention of the people will be directed 
quite generally for the next few weeks to the 
work of the political campaign, which, though 
less strenuous than in some of the larger 
and more debatable states, will, nevertheless, 
be more or less exciting for a considerable 
portion of the people of the state. The 
candidates for governor, in the two leading 
parties, are Henry W. Keyes of Haverhill, 
Republican, and John C. Hutchins of Strat- 
ford, Democrat. For representative in Con- 
gress, Cyrus A. Sulloway is again the Repub- 
lican nominee in the First District and Gor- 
don Woodbury of Bedford the Democratic; 
while in the Second District, Edward H. 
Wason of Nashua was renominated by the 
Republicans and Raymond B. Stevens of 
Landaff by the Democrats. The councilor 
nominees are Miles W. Gray of Columbia, 
Republican, and Alonzo D. Barrett of Gor- 





ham, Democrat, in the First District; Charles 
W. Varney of Rochester, Republican, and 
John W. Parsons, Democrat, of Portsmouth, 
in the Second; Frank W. Leeman of Man- 
chester, Republican, and Moise Verette, 
Democrat, of Manchester, in the Third; 
William D. Swart of Nashua, Republican, 
and John W. Prentiss of Alstead, Democrat, 
in the Fourth; Edward H. Carroll of Warner, 
Republican, and David E. Murphy, of Con- 
cord, Democrat, in the Fifth. The Sena- 
torial candidates are: Henry Marble, Gor- 
ham, Republican, and Daniel J. Daley, Ber- 
lin, Democrat, in the First District; John 
G. M. Glessner, Bethlehem, Republican, and 
Wilbur A. Marshall, Colebrook, Democrat, 
Second; Albert Stanley, Plymouth, Repub- 
lican, and Myron H. Richardson, Littleton, 
Democrat, Third; Nathan O. Weeks, Wake- 
field, Republican, and John C. L. Wood, 
Conway, Democrat, Fourth; Joseph B. 
Perley, Enfield, Republican, and Horace G. 
Robie, Canaan, Democrat, Fifth; Fred S. 
Roberts, Laconia, Republican, and George 
B. Cox, Laconia, Democrat, Sixth; Obe G. 


Morrison, Northfield, Republican, and 
Charles P. Coakley, Concord, Democrat, 
Seventh; Jesse M. Barton, Newport, 


Republican, and Henry E. Charron, Clare- 
mont, Democrat, Eighth; Stillman H. Baker, 
Hillsborough, Republican, and Buron W. 
Sanborn, Salisbury, Democrat, Tenth; Charles 
W. Fletcher, Rindge, Republican, and Ber- 
nard F. Bemis, Harrisville, Democrat, 
Eleventh; Willis C. Hardy, Hollis, Republi- 
can, and George E. Bates, Wilton, Democrat, 
Twelfth; Marcel Theriault, Nashua, Repub- 
lican, and David D. Coffey, Nashua, Demo- 
crat, Thirteenth; Herbert B. Fischer, Pitts- 
field, Republican, and Fred M. Pettengill, 
Pembroke, Democrat, Fourteenth; Joab N. 
Patterson, Concord, Republican, and Nathan- 


‘iel E. Martin, Concord, Democrat, Fifteenth; 


Wiliam H. Maxwell, Republican, and Morris 
C. Austin, Democrat; Fred O. Parnell, Re- 
publican, and William P. Fahey, Democrat; 
Denis E. O’Leary, Republican, and Michael 
F. Shea, Democrat; Odilon Demers, Republi- 
can, and Cyprian J. Berlanger, Democrat, 
all of Manchester, in Districts No. 16, 17, 18 
and 19 respectively; Malcolm A. M. Hart, 
Milton, Republican, and John H. Bates, 
Rochester, Democrat, Twentieth; George I. 
Leighton, Dover, Republican, and Scott W. 
Caswell, Dover, Democrat, Twenty-first; 
Daniel M. Boyd, Londonderry; Republican, 
and Frank N. Young, Derry, Democrat, 
Twenty-second; Clarence M. Collins, Dan- 
ville, Republican, and William D. Ingalls, 
East Kingston, Democrat, Twenty-third; 
William J. Cater, Portsmouth, Republican, 
and Calvin Page, Portsmouth, Democrat, 
Twenty-fourth, 
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